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VOL  1. 


(For  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
A  DIALOGUE, 

BETWEEN  JENNY  AND  CARRY 

(Oonoluded.') 

.     BY       ELIZA      11  .      .SNOW. 


Jenny. 


C&rry. 


—Carry,  I've  heard  my  mother  say, 
Our  bodies,  in  the  grave,  will  lay, 
Till  the^rs^  resurrection  day. 
Then,  free  from  all  impurity, 
4i^nd  clothed  with  immortality, 
These  very  bodies  will  come  forth 
Join'd  with  oursjpirits  on  this  earth. 
The  curse  of  God  upon  the  soil, 
Which  causes  all  the  sweat  and  toil. 
Will  be  remov'd,  and  all  things  here 
Will  very  beautiful  appear. 
And  O,  what  lovely  flow'rs  will  bloom 
And  fill  the  world  with  sweet  perfume: 
And  all  mankind  will  dwell  in  love 
As  holy  beings  dwell  above. 

The  beasts  and  fowls  and'  insects  then 
Will  be  as  greatly  changed,  as  men — 
The  lamb  and  lion  then,  together, 
Will  live  in  peace,  and  love  each  other- 
The  bears  and  tigers,  then,  will  be 
As  tame  as  kittens  here,  by  me. 

There'll  be  no  bloodshed— nothing  slain- 
There'll  be  no  sickness  and  no  pain — 
All  will  be  righteous  on  the  earth — 
No  wicked  ones  will  be  call'd  forth. 
The  wicked  in  their  graves  will  lay 
Till  the  next  resurrection  day; 
And  never,  never  will  obtain 
Such  blessings  as  the  righteous  gain. 

—Jenny,  dear  Jenny;  what  you've  said 
Makes  me  feel  well,  about  the  dead. 
What  tho'  I'm  parentless  and  poor — 
If  I  am  good,  I  shall  secure 
Eternal  life,  which  I  believe 
The  greatest  gift  I  can  receive 
And  that  will  every  thing  impart 
To  please  the  eye,  and  cheer  the  heart. 
'Twill  guide  me  to  the  courts  above; 
And  then,  with  the  dear  ones  I  love 
Ensures  me  vict'ry  o'er  the  tomb, 
And  an  eternal  happy  home. 
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f  aires  from  latiire. 


THE    EAR. 

The  Creator  lias  choseu  generally  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  greatest  purposes  very  small  and 
apparently  insignificant  measures.  To  bring,  for  in- 
stanee,  to  our  knoft-ledgo  the  mighty  universe  with 
its  various  forms,  motions  and  colors,  He  construc- 
ted the  little  eyeballs,  and  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  another  large  portion  of  this  living  world,  He 
made  tho^ars,  which  open  to  us  the  immense  world 
of  sound.  But,  if  the  eye  can  receive  thousands 
of  forms  and  colors  at  the  same  time,  and  behold  a 
whole  landscape  with  its  mountains,  rivers,  clouds, 
trees,  houses,  etc.,  in  an  instant  and  comprehend 
them  fully,  the  ear  can  only  distinguish  clearly  one 
sound  at  a  time.  Sounds 'following  in  too  quick 
succession   are  not  agreeable  to   the  ear,  are  not 


musical,  and  we  call  them.  rattHng,  thundering,  \ 
screeching,  chattering,  etc.  But  if  the  ear  stands  ■ 
behind  the  eye  in  the  capacity  of  receiving  and  dis-| 
tinguishiug  impressions  at  the  same  instant,  it  is  far 
ahead  of  it  in  the  intensity  and  multiplicity  of  its 
impressions.  All  the  colors  that  the^eye  can  re- 
ceive are  included  in  the  small  scale  between  the 
yellow  and  the  blue;  white  and  black  are,  proper- 
ly speaking,  no  colors,  the  former  being  only  the 
sun,  the  latter  the  total  absence  of  all  colors;  but 
the  .scale  of  sounds  appears  to  be  almost  endless, 
from  the  lowest  notes  of  the  bass  drum  to  the  high- 
est key  of  the  violin,  from  the  growling  of  the 
bear  to  the  fine  song  of  the  lark,  from  the  report  of 
a  cannon  to  the  crack  of  a  whip.  What  endless 
numbers  of  musical  sounds  the  human  voice  alone 
can  produce!  The  human  voice  is  the  most  com- 
plete musical  instrument  in  the  world,  being  capa- 
b'e  of  producing  such  a  variety  of  sounds  as  even 
the  violin  or  the  organ  can  not  bring  forth.  And 
all  this  world  of  sound  that  surrounds  us  continual- 
ly, and  even  the  greatest,  highest  and  sweetest 
music  that  ever  charmed  nature, — the  human  voice, 
articulated  in  speech,  the  expression  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  spirit,  all  this  is  brought  to  our 
knowledge  through  those  two  little  openings  on  the 
sides  of  our  head — the  ears. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  ear  is  constructed  is  so 
simple,  the  means  so  small,  thg  space  of  the  whole 
mechanism  so  limited,  that  we  do  not  know  which 
to  admire  most,  the  greatness  of  its  office  or  the 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  The  outside  of  the 
ear  is  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  with  several  windings 
and  folds  in  order  to  catch,  conduct  and  moderate 
the  sound,  conducting  it  into  a  winding  channel 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  wide,  closed  by  a  thin 
skin  drawn  across  like  the  skia  on  a  drum,  and  vi- 
brates when  knocked  against  by  a  little  bone  in  the 
form  of  a  hammer.  This  provision  tempers  the 
sounds,  to  make  them  fit  to  be  received  by  the  ten- 
der nerves  that  cover  by  thousands  the  walls  of  a 
large  chamber  behind,  that  has,  however,  an  open- 
ing into  the  mouth,  to  admit  air.  Here  we  must 
stop,  though,  in  our  description,  for  how  these 
nerves  catch  the  sounds,  each  one  its  own  peculiar 
kind,  and  carry  them  to  the  brain,  we  do  not  know. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  hearing  from 
our  birth  and  are  apt  to  enjoy  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  feel  charmed  by  a  sweet  voice,  de- 
lighted by  beautiful  music,  and  our  feet  begin  in- 
voluntarily to  move  by  listening  to  a  favorite 
dance  air,  never  thinking  for  a  moment  that  all  this 
whole  world  of  sound  comes  to  us  through  so  small 
a  Conveyance, — the  ear,  which  is  so  easily  damaged 
or  destroyed.  The  deaf- born,  not  being  able  to 
hear,  cannot  learn  to  speak,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  road  to  knowledge  is  closed  for  him. 

0  children,  be  thankful  to  your  Father  in  heaven 
for  this  great  blessing,  and  sanctify  it  by  admitting 
only  that  which  is  sweet,  lovely,  good,  wise  and 
"•odlike,  shutting  it  against  evil  for  ever.  "Bend 
thine  ear  to  wisdom,  and  listen  not  to  the  words  of 
the  foolish."  K.  G.  M. 


•  [For  the  Juvenile  Instrnetor, 

EXCURSION. 


AN 


Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor 
he  als.L  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard. — 
Pfov.  xxi,  13, 


Little  BERNnAnn  was  born  in  Ncuwied,  which  is 
a  small  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Rhine  in  Prussia. 

One  afternoon,  at  tho  close  of  school,  he  came 
home  leaping  for  joy,  and  as  he  saw  iiis  father 
standing  in  the  yard,  he  exclaimed:  Father,  we  arc 
not  going  to  have  any  school  all  day  to-morrow. 
Our  teacher  told  ns,  that  we  arc  to  go  on  an  excur- 
sion to  Fahr,  to  eat  lots  of  grapes,  and  have  plenty 
of  sport.  Father,  I  have  been  a  good  boy  all  this 
week,  and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  go  with  our  class 
won't  you? 

Well,  Bernhard,  said  his  father,  if  you  have  been 
a  good  boy  and  have  studied  your  lessons  well,  I 
should  like  to  see  you  have  some  pleasure,  so  you 
have  my  permission  to  go;  but  when  will  you  have 
to  be  ready  to  start? 

The  teacher  told  us  to  be  all  ready  in  the  school 
room  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Then  go  and  tell  your  mother  now. 

So  off  went  little  Bernhard,  and  told  his  mother, 
that  his  father  had  given  him  permission  to  go  with 
his  class  on  an  excursion  the  next  morning. 

This  was  i;i  the  month  of  September,  autl  the 
grapes  were  just  being  gathered  in  from  the  vine- 
yards, to  be  made  into  wine,  ^ 

Fahr,  the  place  where  the  school  was  going  to 
vi.sit,  is  a  little  village  about,  4  miles  from  Nonwied, 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehiue,  and  at  the  foot  of 
some4iigh  mountains,  which  are  all  planted  with 
grapes.  There  are  several  taverns  in  the  village, 
which  are  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds,  nicely 
arranged — boweries  with  seats  underneath,  swings 
and  a  number  of  other  amusements  for  visitors. 

On  the  following  morning  little  Bernhard  was  up 
bright  and  early,  getting  ready  for  his  pleasure  trip, 
and  not  forgetting  his  new  leather  ball,  which  his 
father  had  given  him  for  a  birthday  present,  and 
also  his  nicely  painted  tin  box,  with  his  name  on  it, 
in  which  to  gather  and  bring  home  plants,  flowers, 
pretty  shells  or  other  curiosities  that  he  might  find 
on  his  trip. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  boys,  with  their  teach- 
er, started  from  the  school  room,  and  went  down  to 
the  river.  Here  the  teacher  hired  a  boat  to  take 
the  whole  class  down  the  river  to  Fahr.  As  soon 
as  the  teacher  had  made  the  bargain  with  the  boat- 
man, the  boys 'jumped  into  the  boat,  and  off  they 
went,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  would  have  done  you 
good,  to  have  seen  such  a  lot  of  little  boys  singing 
and  enjoying  themselves  in  that  boat,  as  they  glided 
along  on  the  river.  Soon  after  they  had  started 
there  came  along  a  steamboat,  oj  which  there  are 
many  on  the  river  Pvhiue,  and  as  it  passed  them, 
they  shouted  Hurrah,  and  directly  after  the  waves, 
which  the  paddle-wheels  of  steamboats  cause  in  the 
water,  made  the  little  boat  in  which  the  boys  were, 
rock  o«i  the  water,  just  like  a  cradle,  and  that  was 
great  fun  for  the  little  fellows. 

After  about  an  hour's  ride  on  the  w^ater,  they  ar- 
rived at  Fahr,  where  they  got  out  of  the  boat,  and 
went  up  on  to  the  main  street  that  leads  through  the 
village.  By  the  side  of  this  street,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  vineyards,  were  many  wagons  standing,  on 
each  of  which  there  was  a  large  tub,, with  graf)es  in 
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it,  that  had  bftcn  gathered,  and  which  were  taken 
to  the  villao-e,  to  be  made  into  wine. 

The  teacher  now  called  the  boys,  and  told  therja 
that  they  must  keep  close  together  and  follow  him 
on  a  narrow  path  tliat  led  up  on  Ihe  mountains. 
After  climbing  up  some  distance,  and  when  they 
began  to  feel  somewhat  tired,  the  teacher  stopped 
at  a  vineyard,  and  made  a  bargain  with  the  owner, 
to  let  allthe  boys  of  the  company  go  in,  and  pick 
and  cat  as  many  grapes  as  they  liked.  Of  course 
tlie  boys,  with  little  Bernhard  amongst  them,  felt 
l)ighly  delighted  to  be  called  up  by  the  teacher, 
and  told  to  pass  into  the  vineyard,  and  there  enjoy 
themselves  amon,2  the  grapes. 

An  hour  passed  before  the  boys  were  satisfied  to 
leave  the  vineyard,  and  follow  their  teacher  down 
to  the  village.  When  they  reached  the  village, 
they  went  to  one  of  the  taverns,  and  partook  of  a 
good  dinner,  under  the  shade  of  a  very  nice  bowery. 
After  dinner,  they  had  a  fine  time,  jumping  ropes, 
playing  ball;  but  little  Bernhard,  and  some  few 
others  preferred  to  pick  flowers  to  take  home  to 
their  little  sisters. 

Several  hours  passed  along  in  this  way,  all  en- 
joying themselves  hugely,  when  the  teacher  called 
the  boys  together,  and  told  them  it  was  now  time 
to  start  for  home. 

The  road  laid  along  the  river,  with  beautiful 
grass  land  on  each  side,  and  abounding  with  flow- 
ers and  butterflies,  and  as  the  boys  went  along  the 
road,  they  picked  many  a  pretty  flower,  and  caught 
some  very  fine  butterflies,  which  they  brought 
home. 

As  the  sun  set  and  the  boys  got  to  their  homes, 
they  had  many  things  to  tell  to  their  parents,  and 
were  'much  pleased  with  their  trip  to  the  vineyard. 

Little  Bernhard  since  then  has  grown  to  man- 
hood; but  ho-  does  not  forget  the  joyous  times  of 
bis  boyhood.  '         S . 
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SKETCHES 


II''or  the  .III  von  He  Instrnctor. 

FROM    THE    BOOK    OP 
MORMON. 


AMMOX'S 


VISIT    TO     THE     LAND     OF    XEPIII. 


We  stated  that  a  large  company  of  people  left 
the  land  of  Zarahemela  and  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, to  return  to  the  land  of  Nephi,  which  the 
Lord  had  warned  them  to  leave  but  a  very  few 
years  before  on  account  of  the  Lamanites,  and 
whence  He  had  led  them  by  His  power  and  good- 
ne^ss  to  the  land  of  Zarahemla.  King  Mosiah,  hav- 
ing had  peace  and  prosperity  among  his  people  for 
some  years,  was  anxious  to  learn  what  had  become 
of  these  people,  and  how  they  were  getting  on  in 
their  new  home.  He  therefore  allowed  sixteen  of 
his  strongest  and  hardiest  men  to  go  up  to  the  land 
of  Xephi,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, named  Ammon,  a  very  mighty  and  good  man. 
After  traveling-  in  the  wilderness  forty  days  they 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  "Nephi,  and 
pitched  their  tents.  Xot  knowing  the  circumstances 
or  feelings  of  the  people  they  were  about  to  visit, 
Ammou  thought  it  best  to  be  cautious;  he  there- 
fore selected  three  of  the  most  reliable  among  his 
brethren  to  go  down  with  him  into  the  land  of  Ne- 
phi  to  see  what  was  best  to  be  done.  As  they  drew 
near  to  one  of  the  cities  of  the  land  they  met  the 
king  of  the  country,  named  Limlii,  with  his  guards, 
and  were  taken  by  them  and  put  into  prison.  Af- 
ter two  days  king  Limhi  sent  for  them  to  know  the 
reason  they  had  come  into  his  country,  not  knowing 
but  they  were  spies  sent  by  some  of  his  enemies. 
But  when  Ammou  told  iiira  who  he  and  his  breth- 
ren were,  and  where  ihey  had  come  from,  he  was 
exceedingly  glad  and  sent  for  the  rest  of  Ammon's 
brethren  who  had  been  left  in  ihek  tents  on  the 
borders  of  the  .land.  On  the  morrow  the  king 
made  a  proclamation  to  his  people  tiiat  as  many  as 


could,  should  assemble  in  the  temple  to  hear  the 
glad  news.  And  when  they  had  come  together  the 
king  talked  to  them  about  what  God  had  done  for 
them  and  their  forefathers,  about  their  past  history 
and  present  condition,  which,  as  you  will  learn  was 
a  very  sad  one,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  God  had  sent  Ammon  and  his  brethren  to 
assist  in  delivering  them  from  the  bondage  they 
were  in  to  the  Lamanites.  Ammon  then  rehearsed 
to  them  the  history  o^  the  people  of  Zarahemla 
since  the  time  that  their  brethren  left  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  jSTephi,  and  also  repeated  to 
them  the  substance  of  king  Benjamin's  last  great 
sermon  before  he  delivered  the  kingdom  to  Mosiah. 
King  Limhi  then  gave  Ammon  the  records  of  his 
people  to  read,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
brief  outline,  referring  our  young  readers  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  page  103,  for  full  particulars. 
You  may  recollect  that  the  first  company  of  men 
who  left  Zarahemla  to  return  to  the  Land  of  IS^ephi, 
fell  out  with  each  other  on  the  way,  and  were  all 
slain  except  fifty.  See  Book  of  Mormon,  page  141. 
We  now  learn  the  cause  of  this  bloodshed.  When 
they  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  former 
homes  and  cities  in  the  land  of  Nephi  they  found 
them  occupied  by  the  Lamanites  and  their  families; 
they  therefore  sent  one  of  their  number,  named 
Zeuiflf,  as  a  spy  among  the  Lamanites  to  see  how, 
when,  and  where  it  would  be  best  to  attack  them 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  land.  But  Zeniff  found 
so  much  that  was  good  among  them,  so  many  in- 
nocent women  and  little  children,  that  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  making  war  upon  them;  he  there- 
fore returned  to  his  brethren  in  the  wilderness  and 
tried  to  persuade  their  leader  to  make  a  peaceable 
treaty  wiih  the  Lamanites.  But  he,  being  a  very 
violent  man,  commanded  Zeniff  to  be  slain.  But 
Zeniff's  friends  defended  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  en- 
sued iu  which  we  haVe  seen,  all  but  fifty  were  slain, 
the  wicked  leader  being  nmong'  the  dead.  Zeniff 
then  returned  to  Zarahemla  and  raised  another 
company  who  went  with  him  to  the  land  of  Nephi. 
The  king  of  the  Lamanites  then  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them,  and  gave  them  back  the 
cities  and  lands  they  had  formerly  inhabited,  cau.s- 
ing  his  own  people  to  move  out  of  them.  But  after 
Zeniff  and  his  people  had  dwelt  in  the  land  twelve 
years  the  Lamanites  became  jealous  of  their  in- 
crease and  prosperity,  and  began  to  make  war  upon 
them,  by  killing  them  when  they  found  them  out 
alone  or  in  small  parties,  watering  their  fields  or 
tending  their  flocks.  Js^ow  Zeniflf  was  a  good  man 
who  feared  God  and  strove  to  keep  His  command- 
ments, as  did  most  of  his  people.  They  therefore 
prayed  mightily  to  the  Lord  to  deliver  them  and  to 
strengthen  them  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  their  enemies.  The  Lord 
heard  and  answered  their  prayers,  and  they  went 
forth  against  the  Lamanites  in  his  might  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  After  this 
the  Nephites  had  peace  for  twenty-two  years.  But 
the  king  of  the  Lamanites  dying  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead,  and  he  again  made  war  upon  the  jS^e- 
phites.  By  this  time  Zeniff  was  a  very  old  man, 
nevertheless,  he  gathered  together  all  his  men,  both 
young  and  old,  who  could  bear  arms,  and  led  them, 
himself,  against  the  Lamanites.  The  Lord  again 
blessed  Zeniff  and  his  soldiers  so  that  they  drove 
the  Lamanites  back  out  of  their  land  and^  killed  so 
many  of  them  that  they  did  not  stop  to  number 
them.  After  this  Zenift'  had  peace  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

In  the  course  of  time  Zeniff  died  and  his  son 
Noah  reigned  in  his  stead.  Now  Noah  was  a  wick- 
ed  man  who  did  not  fear  and  love  God,  as  his  father 
had  done  before  him;  and  as  soon  as  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  he  began  to  tax  and  abuse 
the   people,  to   live   riotously    and    to  encourage 


iniquity.  He  appointed  men  to  be  priests  who  were 
as  wicked  as  himself,  who  taught  lying  and  vain 
words  to  the  people,  and  set  them  a  shameful  ex- 
ample. The  Lamanites,  seeing  that  such  a  change 
had  taken  place  among  the  people  and  that  they 
were  not  so  watchful  and  valiant  as  they  used  to 
be,  began  again  to  kill  and  rob  them. 

About  this  time  the  Lord  raised  up  a  prophet  in 
their  midst, — a  good  man  named  Abinadi,  whom  the 
Lord  commanded  to  reprove  the  king,  the  priests 
and  the  people  for  their  wickedness,  and  to  tell 
them  that  unless  they  would  repent  and  humble 
themselves  before  God  that  great  suffering  and  cal- 
amities should  come  upon  them.  But,  instead  of 
believing  and  obeying  his  words,  they  persecuted 
him  and  condemned  him  to  death.  There  was  one 
young  man,  however,  named  Alma,  who  beheved 
the  words  of  Abinadi,  and  pleaded  with  his  judges 
that  he  might  not  die;  but  they  became  angry  with 
him  and  would  have  put  him  to  death  also  had 
he  not  fled  and  hid  himself.  They  then  tpok 
Abinadi  and,  'after  treating  him  cruelly,  burned 
him  to  death.  He  told  them  that  as  they  treated 
him,  so  would  they  suffer  in  the  future,  and  then 
died,  saying,  "0  God,  receive  ray  soul."*^This  was 
the  first  servant  of  God  whom  any  of  the  Nephites 
had  persecuted  and  killed,  and  we  shall  see  hereaf- 
ter how  fearfully  they  were  punished  for  it.  It  is 
dreadfully  wicked  for  any  one  to  fight  against  a 
servant  of  God;  it  is  like  fighting  against  God  him- 
self, and  always  brings  treuble  and  suftering  upon 
any  person  or  nation  that  is  wicked  enough  to  do  it. 


i#«i»» 


[Foi*  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

LACK  OF  APPLICATION. 

Young  L was  one  of  the  smartest  boys 

at  the  school  which  he  attended.  He  could  com- 
mit his  lessons  to  memory  with  more  ease  and  less 
study  than  any  other  of  his  school-mates.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  often  found  playing  while  others 
were  studying,  as  he  believed  that  iu  a  few  minutes 
he  could  commit  his  lessons  as  easily  as  they  could 
do  with,  perhaps  an  hour's  study.  Still,  he  was  am- 
bitions and  liked  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
and  he  could  always  do  so  when  he  chose  to  apply 
himself;  but  the  gift  of  memory  with  which  the 
Lord  had  endowed  him  made  him  careless,  and  he 
often  had  to  stand  down  because  of  his  lack  of  ap- 
plication. 

A  school  examination  was  coming  on,  which  was 
expected  to  be  very  interesting,  for  a  great  many 
of  the  scholars'  parents  and  friends  were  expected 
to  be  present,  and  the  little  boys  and  girls  were  full 
of  anxiety,  desirous  of  obtaining  prizes,  of  pleasing 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  of  winning  triumphs 
by  proficiency  in  their  lessons. 

Young  L commenced  to  study  for  this  ex- 
amination, and  when  his  school-mates  saw  that  he 
was  busy  preparing  for  it,  they  concluded  that  it ' 
would  be  useless  to  strive  to  excel  him  in  those 
studies  that  he  was  known  to  like  best.  All  felt  so 
but  one, — a  little  girl  who  said  nothing,  but  earnest- 
ly and  quietly  continued  her  studies.  L 's  love 

of  play  soon  took  him  from  his  books.  Depending 
on  his  powers  of  memory  and  ability  to  study 
rapidly  he  neglected  his  lessons;  and  as  the  exami- 
nation drew  near  he  tried  to  remedy  his  neglect  by 
extra  study,  that  he  might  bear  oft'  the  first  prizes. 

The  hour  arrived  which  was  to.  decide  who  was 

worthy  to  receive  them.    L had  done  a  great 

deal  in  the  time.  His  lessons  were  all  committed, 
but  because  of  his  lack  of  application  he  was  not  so 
familiar  with  them  as  he  should  have  been,  and  he 
made  one  or  two  mistakes;  enough  to  keep  the 
prizes  from  him;  while  the  quiet  littlo^girl  was 
found  perfect  in  every  lesson,  and  bore  the  prizes 
homo  with    her    to    the    surprise   of    everybody. 

L went  home  and  wept  bitterly,  but  it  was 

too  late.  His  carelessencss  and  lack  of  applica- 
tion had  robbed  him  of  the  triumph  and  prizes  he 
made  sure  he  could  easily  gain.  The  opportunity 
had  pa^^sed  acd  could  }iot  be  recalled.  Will  our 
little  readers  draw  a  lesson  from  L 
and    disappointment,    and    ever    remember 


's  defeat 


that 


whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  with 
all  the  ability  and  power  we  have. 
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AUGUST    1,    1866, 


WHAT  A  LITTLE  GIEL  SAW. 


ing. 


had  no 

went  to 


^^*   EEY  sensible  and  curious  ques- 
tions are  often  asked  by  Ju ve- 
nules about  where  people  go  to 
when  they  du\     It  is  a  very  in- 
tercstiiig    subject  for    old    aad 
young.     Whenever  opportunity 
offers,  we  intend  to  write  about 
this,and  other  matters  connected 
with  it,  in  the  Ln'structor,    We  lately 
heard  a  vision   related   that  a  little 
girl  in  one  of  oor  northern  Settlements 
had,  which  we  thought  very  interest- 
It  may  prove  equally  interesting  to 
our  little  readers,  so  we  write  it. 

The  little  girl's  name  was  Sarah.  She 
father,  and  to  relieve  her  mother,  she 
live  with  another  family.  While  there, 
two  little  girls,  daughters  of  the  lady  with  whom 
she  was  living,  were  taken  sick  with  the  dyptheria, 
and  died.  Their  names  were  Alice  and  Mary, 
These  little  girls  were  very  foud  of  Sarah;  and 
Sarah,  who  was  several  years  older  than  they  were, 
loved  them,  and  giieved  ve»-y  much  at  their  death. 
Soon  after  their  deaths,  Sarah  was  attacked  with 
dyptheria,  and  becaaie  dangerously  ill.  To  some 
her  recovery  seemed  doubtful.  Yet  her  mind  was 
clear,  and  she  was  perfectly  sensible  of  all  that  was 
going  on  around  her. 

One  night,  when  she  was  worse  than  she  had 
been  and  was  lying  in  bed.  looking  towards  the  door,, 
she  saw  the  two  little  girls,  Alice  and  Mary,  enter, 
walking  hand  in  hand.  They  looked  so  natural  that 
Sarah  scarcely  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  they 
were  not  alive  in  the  body.  Still,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  light  that  she  had  never  seen  around 
them  before  they  left  their  bodies.  They  appeared 
to  be  happy — she  had  never  seen  them  look  so 
pleased  before.  They  walked  up  to  the  side  of  her 
bed,  and  stood  there  and  spoke  to  her.  Mary,  the 
younger  of  the  tvro,  manifested  much  pleasure  in 
meeting  with  her,  and  told  her  that  she  wanted  her 
to  go  with  them.  But  Alice  turned  to  her  sister, 
and  said,  *'uo,  Mary;  Sarah  cannot  go  with  us. 
She  must  stay  a  little  longer.''  They  soon  after- 
wards withdrew,  leaving  Sarah  very  happy.  Every- 
thing connected  with  their  visit  seemed  so  natural, 
that  she  felt  as  i'ree  from  all  fear,  and  as  much  at 
home,  as  if  they  had  been  alive.  She  begun  to  get 
better  from  the  time„that  she  had  this  visit. 

This  vision,  when  described  by  Sarah,  to  the 
mother  of  Alice  and  Mary  (their  father  was  on  a 
foreign  mission  at  the  time)  comforted  her  very 
much.  She  did  not  have  the  privilege,  herself,  of 
seeing  her  children  after  their  death;  the  gospel, 
however,  taught  her  that  they  were  happy.  But 
now  Sarah  had  seen  them,  and  their  appearance 
and  condition  were  such  that  there  was  no  room  to 
doubt  their  happiness.  This  was  a  great  blessing. 
Visions  of  this  description  would  be  enjoyed  much 
more  frequently  than  they  are,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
unbelief  of  the  people.  Children  in  this  church 
have  had  visions  of  this  kind  when  their  parents  did 
not  have  them.  This  is  because  they  are  free  from 
unbelief  and  tradition  and  have  no  fear.  Before 
your  parents  joined  the  church,  (hey  were  taught 
it  was  foily  to  expect  visions  in  these  days,  and  that 
God  would  not  give  tlfem  to  people  now  as  he  did 
formeily.     But  you  are  taught  better  in  your  child- 


hood, and  should  have  more  faith.  You  do  not 
have  the  false  traditions  to  contend  with  that  they 
have  had,  and  therefore  yen  should  be  able  to  come 
unto  God  and  ask  him  with  a  confidence  that  they 
never  had. 

[For  the  Juvenile  Insirnctor. 

LITTLE   GEORGE'S    RELATIONS. 


A    XRUB    STORY. 


Little  George  got  about  half  of  his  bow  made 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  lady  speaking  to  the 
gentleman  as  she  did.  Instead  of  finishing  his 
bow,  he  threw  up  the  front  of  his  cap  to  look  with 
innocent  wonder  at  the  person  who  had  spoken  so 
and  who  was  drawing  him  towards  her.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  anybody  so  finely  dressed  could 
know  his  name. 

This  lady  and  gentleman  were  little  George's 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  the  pretty  little  girl  was  his 
sister — his  only  sister — and  how  he  loved  his  little 
sister  cannot  be  told  or  written,  because  language 
cannot  do  it.  When  he  saw  who  they  were,  he  did 
not  for  a  little  wkile  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self— he  did  not  know  Avhether  to  laugh  or  to  crv. 
These  two  feelings  struggled  in  him,  each  one  try- 
ing to  master  the  other.  For  a  moment  they  were 
equal;  one  would  have  made  him  cry,  the  other 
would  have  made  him  laugh;  but  when  he  thought 
of  his  being  found  by  his  relations,  and  especially 
by  his  little  sister,  in  a  poor-house,  and  remember- 
ing the  pining  for  liberty,  and  the  heart-aches  he 
had  suflFered  since  he  had  been  confined  inside  of 
those  frowning  walls,  grief  prevailed,  and  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  clung  to  his  aunt  saying,  "0  let  me 
live  with  you  and  my  little  sister." 

His  sister  half  crying,  and  feeling  very  sorry  for 
her  dear  little  brother,  ran  to  him  and  said,  "Don't 
cry,  George,  and  I  will  give  you  my  apple;"  at  the 
same  time  offering  him  a  large  apple  which  .she  held 
in  her  hand. 

Little  George  had  not  forgotten  the  time  when 
he  and  his  sister  were  living  together  with  their 
mother  in  a  large  house  in  the  big  city,  when  they 
.slept  in  ■  the  same  bed,  and  played  together  from 
morning  until  night  without  quarreling  with  each 
other,  and  when  they  knelt  down  together  at  the 
knee  of  their  mother  who  heard  them  say  their 
prayers  before  they  went  to  sleep.  They  were  then 
two  fatherless  children.  Their  uncle — their  mother's 
brother — gave  them  the  home  they  then  occupied; 
but  their  kind  uncle  went  abroad  and  died  there, 
their  good  home  was  broken  up,  their  mother  mar- 
ried again  with  a  man  who  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  and  was  poor.  Little  George's  sister  went 
to  live  with  her  aunt,  and  the  kind  lady  picked 
him  up  out  of  the  streets  and  put  him.  into  the  poor- 
house. 

The  person  whom  Little  George  called  uncle  in 
the  poor-ihouse  yard  was  a  head  book-keeper  in  a 
large  building  in  the  big  city,  where  they  spun  cot- 
ton into  yarn  and  wove  it  into  cloth.  The  person 
whom  he  called  aunt  was  the  sister  of  his  mother. 
This  uncle  and  aunt  lived  close  by,  and,  it  being 
Saturday,  they  visited  the  poor-house,  not  expect- 
ing to  find  Little  George  there. 

'These  kind  relations  had  no  little  boys  and  girls 
of  their  own,  so  they  took  little  George's  sister  to 
live  with  them,  and  she  had  a  good  home  with  them, 
while  he  was  left  in, the  world  to  take  his  chance 
and  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself. 

His  aunt  wept  over  him.  When  she  could  speak 
to  him  she  inquired  who  brought  him  there.  He 
told  her  that  a  kind  lady  brought  him  there  one  day 
and  left  him,  when  he  was  not  a  bad  boy  either;  he 
was  only  playing  in  tlve  streets.  lie  did  not  yet 
understand  why  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  liberty, 
and  confined  witlun  high  walls. 


The  poor-house  boys  and  girls  began  to  gather 
around,  and  wondered  to  see  the  lady  crying,  and 
to  see  Little  George  crying,  and  to  see  the  pretty 
little  girl  almost  crying  becau.se  she  saw  the  others 
crying,  and  it  was  time  for  the  visitor.s  to  retire. 

When  Little  George  was  left  alone  again,  as  it 
were,  inside  of  those  gloomy  walls,  he  felt  that  he 
wanted  to  die.  He  sat  upon  the  ground  opposite 
the  gate  through  which  his  relations' had  passed, 
after  they  had  bade  him  an  affectionate  good  bye, 
and  cried  and  sobbed  for  liberty  for  several  hours, 
and  was  only  called  from  his  grief  by  the  ringing 
of  the  poor-house  supper-bell. 


•p-tf 


[For  the  Juvenile  Instrnelov. 

WILLIE'S   PERIL. 


There  was  a  little  boy  once,  whom  we  will  call 
Willie,  whose  father  was  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 
Willie  sailed  with  his  father,  and  was  a  great  favo- 
rite with  the  ship's  company,  for  he  was  an  open- 
heartsd,  frank,  daring  and  spirited  boy.-  He  was 
very  fond  of  climbing,  and  could  run  up  the  rigging 
and  climb  about  the  tall  masts  with  the  agility  al- 
most of  a  monkey. 

One  day  when  tRe  ship  was  lying  in  Port  Royal 
bay,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  his  father  was  on 
shore,  little  Willie  chmbeJ"  up  the  rigging,  and 
growing  venturesome,  he  went  up  and  up  till  he 
reached  the  main  truck,  upon  which  he  got  and" 
stood  upright.  Now%  the  main  tl'uck  is  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  about' a  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  at 
the  very  top  of  the  main  mast,  or  the  highest  mast 
in  the  ship;  and  on  the  ship  of  which  Willie's  father 
was  captain,  it  was  over  one  hundred  fact  above  the 
deck.  When  the  Httle  fellow  had  reached  this 
hight,  and  stood  upright,  he  began  to  get  dizzy,  and 
was  unable  to  come  down  again.  Every  moment 
his  situation  became  more  perilous,  for  if  be  fell,  he 
would  be  in.stantly  killed  by  falling  such  a  distance. 

The  sailors  stood  and  looked  up  at  him,  dread 
seizing  their  hearts  lest  he  should  fall  before  their 
eyes  a  mangled  corpse;-  and  yet  they  could  not 
help  him,  for  on  the  naked  top  of  the  mast  it  was 
impossible  to  render  him  assistance. 

While  they  were  thus  standing  and  gazing  at 
him)  as  his  limbs  quivered,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  fall,  his  father  came  on  board.  He,  too,  look- 
ed up  and  saw  the  son  that  he  loved  in  such  deadly 
peril.  He  rushed  into  his  cabin  and  immediately 
returned  bringing  a  gun  and  a  speaking  trumpet 
with  him.  He  spoke  through  the  trumpet  to  his 
boy,  and  told  him  to  jump  or  he  would  shoot  him, 
pointing  the  gun  at  his  child.  This  may  seem  to 
our  young  readers  very  cruel;  but  the  father  knew 
that  it  was  the  only  means  of  saving  his  son.  The 
brave  little  fellow  threw  himself  into  the  air,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  he  fell  into  the  water,  from  which 
he  was  soon  drawn  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  sail- 
ors, but  the  little  worse  for  his  terrible  leap.  His 
father  felt  a  load  of  anguish  pass  from  his  heart  as 
he  saw  his  boy  jump,  for  he  was  agonized  lest  the 
little  fellow  should  fall  and  be  killed  at  his  feet. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  our  young  readers  may 
be  told  to  do  something  by  their  father  or  mother- 
which  may  seem  to  them  harsh;  but  they  should 
ever  remember  that  their  parents  have  the  experi- 
ence of  maturer  years  to  guide  them,  and  know 
that  which  is  best  for  their  children  to  do.  If  little 
Willie  had  not  obeyed  his  father,  he  would  have 
been  killed;  but  by  doing  as  he  was  told  his  life  was 
saved. 

Keepixg  His  Reputation.  —  "You  arc  in  a 
hurry  this  morning,  Thomas;  what  is  the  matter? 
You  seem  determined, that  the  grass  shan't  grow 
under  your  feet." 

"Matter!"  said  Thomas,  smiling,  "nothing's  the 
matter;  but  teacher  calls  me  one  of  his  'early  birds,' 
and  I  don't  care  to  Icse  my  reputation.'' 
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JOSEPH    SMITH,    THE    PROPHET. 

(rOXTINtTED.) 


URING  the  jounicy  to  Zion, 
tlio  brethren  of  the  Camp  often 
came  iii  contact  with  snakes, 
many  of  which  were  of  a  poison- 
ous character.  Joseph  instructed 
them  not  to  kill  a  serpent,  bird  or 
aiiiiuul  of  auy  kind  during  the 
ruey,  unless  it  were  necessary  to 
serve  themselves  from  hunger, 
one  occasion  soVne  of  the  brethren, 
ile  pitching  Joseph's  tent,  saw  three 
ittlcsuakcs,  and  were  about  to  kill  them; 
it  Joseph  told  them  to  let  them  alone, 
id  not  to  hurt  them.  He  then  proceeded 
to  explain  to  them  what  was  right  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  asked  them,  how  the  serpent 
would  ever  lose  its  venom  while  the  servants  of 
God  possessed  the  same  disposition,  and  made  war 
upon  serpents  whenever  they  iiaw  them.  Men, 
said  he,  must  first  become  harmless  themselves,  be- 
fore they  can  expect  the  brute  creation  to  be  so. 
\Vhen  men  lose  their  vicious  dispositions  and  cease 
to  destroy  the  animal  race,  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
can  dwell  together,  aud  the  sucking  child  play  with 
tlio  serpent  with  safety. 

How  much  wisdom  there  was  in  such  teaching! 
Yet  men  do  not  think  of  it.  How  common  it  is  for 
men  to  take  the  lives  of  snakes,  birds  aud  animals 
for  sport!  Some  men  and  boys  kill  every  snake 
and^bird  they  can  reach.  Some  little  boys  and 
girls  will  catch  flies  and  other  little  insects  and  pull 
off  their  wings  and  otherwise  torment  them.  If 
they  can  get  hold  of  a  cat  or  dog,  they  never  seem 
to  be  easy  unless  they  are  teasing  and  hurting  it. 
Now,  children,  such  conduct  is  very  wrong.  The 
Lord  is  not  pleased  with  it.  It  is  cruel  to  take  life 
unnecessarily,  or  to  hurt  anything  that  has  life. 
Just  think  hoW'  you  would  feel  if  a  strong  man 
were  to  take  hold  of  you,  and  pull  your  hair,  pinch 
your  cars,  tweak  your  nose  and  kick  and  cuff  70U 
around  without  any  pity  I  You  would  bawl  lustily 
for  help,  aud  think  him  a  very  cruel  man.  If  in- 
sects aud  animals  could  speak,  when  you  hurt  or 
try  to  kill  them,  they  would  also  call  you  cruel  and 
tyrannical. 

One  day  a  brother  in  the  Camp,  by  the  name  of 
Solomon  Humphrey,  who  was  older  than  most  of 
the  brethren,  became  very  tired  through  traveling, 
and  laid  down  on  the  prairie  to  rest.  He  soon  fell 
asleep.  At  the  time  he  dropped  asleep  he  had  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  When  he  awoke,  he  saw  a  rattle- 
snake coiled  up  between  his  hat  and  himself,  and 
uot  more  than  a  foot  from  his  head.  Just  at  this 
moment  some  of  the  brethren  came  up,  and  gather- 
ed arouud  him,  saying:  "It  is  a  rattlesnake,  let  us 
kill  it;"  but  Brother  Humphrey  said:  "No.  I'll 
protect  him;  you  shan't  hurt  him,  for  he  and  I  have 
had  a  good  nap  together."  The  snake  had  uot 
hurt  him,  and  why  should  he  kill  the  snake?  Do 
you  not  think  it  was  better  for  him  to  let  it  live 
than  to  kill  it? 

When  the  Camp  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Illi- 
uoi-s  river  they  discovered  a  high  mound,  on  the  top 
of  which  they  found  some  stones  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  three  altars,  one  above  another, 
according  to  the  ancient  pattern.  They  dug  into 
the  mound,  and  at  about  one  foot  beneath  the  sur- 
face, they  came  to  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  Between 
the  ribs  they  found  the  stone  point  of  a  Lamanitish 
arrow,  which   had  evidently  produced  his   death. 
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While  contemplating  this  scene  Joseph  had  the 
visioir  of  the  past  opened  to  his  understanding  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty.  He  discovered  that 
the  person  whose  skeleton  they  had  seen  was  a 
white  Lamanite — i  lartre,  thick-set  man  and  a  man 
of  God.  His  name  was  Zelph,  and  he  was  a  war- 
rior and  chieftain  under  the  great  prophet  Onanda- 
gus,  who  was  known  from  tlie  Eastern  Sea  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  curse  which  came  upon 
the  Lamanites  through  the  transgression  of  their 
fathers,  was  taken,  or  at  least  in  part,  from  Zelph. 
One  of  his  thigh  bones  had  been  broken  in  battle, 
by  a  stone  from  a  sling,  some  years  before  his  death. 
How  much  more  satisfaction  there  is  in  having  a 
few  items  from  the  Lord  than  there  would  be  in  a 
thousand  speculations  of  mea  on  such  a  subject! 
Joseph  and  the  brethren  had  the  history  of  this 
man  given  to  them  by  revelation,  and  they  were  not 
left  to  conjecture  and  doubt. 

Not  more  than  half-  a  day's  journey  from  this 
place,  Joseph  got  up  on  a  wagon  wheel,  and  called 
the  people  of  the  Camp  together.  He  had  been 
led  before  to  warn  them,  and  he  was  again  directed 
to  prophecy  unto  them.  After  giving  them  much 
good  advice,  and  exhorting  them  to  faithfulness 
and  humility,  he  told  the  brethren  that  the  Lord 
had  revealed  to  him  that  a  scourge  would  come 
upon  the  Camp.  This  would  be  in  consequence  of 
the  fractious  and  unruly  spirits  that  appeared 
among  tkem.  Still,  if  they  would  repent  and 
humble  themselves  before  the  Lord,  he  said,  the 
scourge  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  turned  away; 
but  as  the  Lord  lived,  he  said,  the  Camp  would 
have  to  suffer  for  giving  way  to  their  unruly  tem- 
pers. You  will  see,  children,  as  we  proceed  with 
this  Biography,  that  the  Lord  fulfilled  his  word 
through  Joseph  to  the  very  letter. 

We  will  relate  one  incident^  which,  though  not 
very  important,  will  show  our  little  readers  the  na- 
ture of  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  men  in  Camp. 
Oij  one  occasion  the  Commissarj  of  the  Camp  pur- 
chased twenty-five  gallons  of  honey  and  a  dozen 
hams.  The  hams  were  cured  after  the  Western 
fashion.  There  not  being  enough  of  them  to  supply 
the  different  companies  in  the  Camp  with  a  ham 
apiece,  Joseph's  company  agreed  to  do  without  any. 
Having  no  flour,  he  and  his  company  made  their 
supper  on  mush  and  honey.  But,  in  their  tired 
condition,  that  food  scarcely  satisfied  their  hunger. 
Just  as  they  had  finished  eating,  some  six  of  the 
hams  were  brought  to  their  tent  door,  and  were 
thrown  down  in  anger.  The  pe^ons  who  brought 
them  said,  "we  don't  want  to  eat  dirty,  stinking 
meat,"  Joseph  had  the  ham  cooked,  and  he  and  his 
company  found  it  quite  sweet,  and  they  had  an 
excellent  feast. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  ever  indulge  in  a  spirit  of 
this  kind?  When  their  mothers  give  theoi  some 
kind  of  food,  which  does  not  exactly  suit  them,  do 
they  ever  pout  and  refuse  to  eat  it,  and  feel  like 
throwing  it  on  the  floor?  If  you  do,  it  is  very 
wrong;  but  that  is  the  way  those  men  felt.  How 
ashamed  they  ought  to  have  been  when  they  learn- 
ed that  Joseph  had  ate  the  meat  they  threw  away! 
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[For  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
A  LIFE  IN  THE  TREES. 


Many  of  the  boys  who  read  the  Instructor 
think  it  fine  fun  to  climb  up  a  tree  now  and  then. 
If  there  be  fruit,  all  the  better;  but  if  only  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  they  like  it  occasionally.  There 
can  be  no  special  harm  that  we  know  of  in'this,  if 
the  boys  will  take  care  not  to  injure  themselves  or 
hurt  the  tree,  and,  like  a  good  game  or  ride,  walk 
or  slide,  run  or  swim,  it  serves  to  strengthen  and 
develop  their  bodies.  But  what  would  our  youth- 
ful friends  say  to  living  in  a  tree,  night  and  day,  all 


the  year  round.  To  eat  there,  sleep  there,  work 
there  and  build  their  houses  in  its  branches.  That 
would  not  be  such  fine  fun  by  a  lopg  way.  Still, 
there  are  some  poor  people  in  South  Africa  who 
live  like  this;  for  if  they  built  their  huts  x)n  the 
ground,  the  lions  would- break  into  them  and  eat 
the  people  up.  So  they  build  their  houses  in  the 
trees  as  the  lions  will  not  climb  up  there. 

A  gentleman  (named  Moffitt)  traveling  in  that 
country  one  day  came  near  to  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  tree.  It  stood  in  a  narrow  place  at  the 
edge  of  a  long  aud  deep  ravine  between  two  high 
mountains.  He  saw  some  negroes  sitting  under  its 
shade,  and  as  he  was  going  up  to  speak  to  them,  he 
saw  houses! 

They  were  not  such  houses  as  we  see,  three  or 
four  stories  high  and  built  of  adobies  or  of  stone. 
They  do  not  liave  such  houses  in  that  country.  But 
they  were  small  huts,  each  about  high  enough  for  a 
short  mah  to  stand  up  straight.  The  width  across 
the  floor  was  a  little  more  than  the  height.  The 
floor  was  round,  and  the.  sides  went  up  from  the 
floor  to  'a  point  in  the  top.  It  was  thus  shaped 
something  like  a  strawberry  or  an  old-fo.shioned 
bee-hive. 

A  long  floor  of  sticks  was  first  laid  on  some  of 
the  thick,  strong  branches  of  the  big  tree,  and  then 
the  hut  was  built  at  one  end  of  this  floor  or  plat- 
form. A  few  sticks  were  put  up  as  the  frame  and 
covered  with  grass.  Thus  the  house  was  made.  It 
was  not  large  enough  for  a  family  of  a  dozen  chil- 
dren, but  it  would  answer  very  well  for  two  or  three 
if  they  did  not  quarrel. 

There  were  seventeen  of  these  houses  in  this  tree, 
and  three  others  unfinished.  There  were  notches  or 
steps  cut  in  the  trunk,  bj'  which  the  people  could 
easily  go  up.  Mr.  Moffitt  climbed  up  the  tree  and 
went  into  one  of  these  bouses  and  found  inside 
a  woman  with  a  baby — some  hay  on  the  floor,  a 
spear,  a  spoon,  and  a   bowlful  of  locusts.      Being 

hungry  he  asked  for  some  food.      The  troman  gave 

him  some  of  those  pounded  locusts.  Not  very  nice 
you  will  think,  but  then  anything  is  better  than 
nothing  to  a  half-starved  man,  and  if  you  could  uot 
get  anything  better,  I  do  not  think  you  would  say 
— No,  to  a  bowlful  of  pounded  locusts.  President 
Orson  Hyde,  when  on  his  mission  to  Jerusalem,  lived 
for  a  time  on  snails,  and  if  anything  troubled  him 
about  the  matter,  it  was  because  he  would  have 
liked  mo'^re  and  could  not  get  them.  When  some 
of  our  little  boys  and  girls  feel  dainty  and  object 
to  good  bread  and  butter,  or  milk  and  other  good, 
wholesome  food,  if  they  could  only  think  of  the 
locusts  and  snails,  I  imagine  they  would  feel  con- 
tented with  what  their  parents  give  them. 
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TERWIS-ALWAYS     BN    ADVANCE, 

Single  Copy,  for  Six  Months 51  50 

Single  Copy,  per  Annum 3  qq  > 

Ten  Copies,  per  Annum,  furnished  to  Clnb.s 

and  Agents 27  00 

Where  grain  and  other  articles  are  paid  on  subscriptions 
they  will  be  rceived  at  cash  market  rates  where  they  are 
paid  in.  It  is  expected  where  Agents  forward  names  they 
will  be  responsible  for  the  papers  thus  ordered;  and  when 
cash  payments  are  made  they  will  please  forward  them 
with  the  letter  containing  the  names  of  the  subscribers. 

Elder  Wm.  II.  Shearman,  Logan,  will  act  as  General 
Agentrfor  Cache  Valley. 

Grain  broug'ht  to  this  city  for  the  Jitvenile  Ikstkttctoe 
will  be  received,  for  the  present,  at  the  General 'Tithing 
Office;  cJtre  should  be  taken  to  state  on  what  account  it  is 
paid  in. 

Bishops  and  other  influential  men  will  obUge  by  aiding 
in  Increasing  the  subscription  of  the  Juvenile  Instexjctor. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  this  paper,  both  in 
matter  and  appearance,  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  every 
parent  in  the  Tei-ritory, 
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